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A new System of CASTLE-BUILDING: 


CHAP: YI. 
In which the readers will find an effay on the pleafure of being 


impofed upon, with fome other very curious particulars. 


HERE is a word very much in vogue with the people 
T of tafte and fa/hion, which, though it has not even 
the penumbra of a meaning; yet makes up the fum total of 
the wit, fenfe; and judgment of the aforefaid people of 
taffe and fafbion. This wordis HumsBuc. ‘* D—mn it, 
* Jack, did you obferve how the Colonel Humsuc’p 
“ his Grace laft night? This peace will prove a con- 
*¢ founded HumBuG upon the nation. Thefe theatri- 
cal managers Humsuc the town damnably.” Thefe 


fentences and the like you hear every night in all polite 
Numb. II. Vol. II: F eompany, 
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company; and no body is fit for the fociety of perfons of 
rank, who has not been HUMBUG’D DAMNABLY. 

After a man has been fome ten or a dozen years of the 
Univerfity, he has at leaft a chance of underftanding the ver- 
nacular ; for tho’ we have no profeflors of the Englifh lan- 
guage at any of our academies, yet I am apt to think, our 
own tongue is in general as well underftood by the xatives, 
as the Greek or Latin, or in fhort any other tongue, the 
FRENCH only excepted. Upon the prefumption therefore 
of having a little fmattering of Englifh, from the advan- 
tage of a liberal education, I will venture to affirm that 
this Humsuc is neither an Englifh word, nor a derivative 
from any other language-————It is indeed a black-guard 
found, made ufe of by moft people of di/finétion——It is a 
fine make-weight in converfation, and fome great men 
deceive themfelves fo egregioufly as to think they mean 
fomething by it. 


«¢ Doubtlefs the pleafure is as great 


“In being cheated as to cheat, 


fays an inimitable brother Caftle-builder.—Yes—and, he 
might have faid, a much greater. For ’tis fo exquifite a 
joy to the mind of man to be impofed upon—that if he 
cannot get fome kind juggler to do the work for him, he 
is never more happily imployed than when he is impofing 
upon himfelf. One of the greateft motives of our af- 
feftion to the charming and fofter fex, is becaufe they 
cheat us fo dexteroufly. ** A man of your fenfe, Mr. 
 JENKINSON—to be fo foolifh, Mr. JENKINson—you 
¢* know there is nothing in nature that I hate fo much, as 
“¢ being kifs’d and pull’d and haull’d about fo.” We 
cannot but perceive the impofition,—we do,—and rejoice 

in the perception. 
Never was there any age when the appetite of being 
cheated was more fully fatisfied than in this—One uni- 
yerfal, 
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verfal HumBuc prevails at all the points of the compafs.— 
In one place you fhall fee a patriot finging of liberty to. 
the mufick of his own chains.—In another an illiterate im- 
pious great man fupporting and improving religion and 
learning. Yonder goes Mr. Cuissie the ftatuary,—he 
thinks himfelf a poet,—and a little farther on proceeds 
Mrs PrisciLLta PuEF-wWELL, a * plumper to an under- 
taker.—She practices phyfic, and often makes the very 
corpfes fhe adorns. Step along till you come a fhop or 
two lower, there lives Mrs. TweEpLeE, the child’s-fiddle- 
maker.—She is an architect, talks of all the orders, will 
fhew you the entablature of a tobacco-ftopper, and like 
that old French-woman, the Abbe plague take his 
name, finds fault with St. Paul’s, and abufes Sir Curis- 
TOPHER WREN. A thoufand inftances of a fimilar 
nature are in my mind.—But I hear St. Mary’s bell ringing, 
and I dare not keep the young gentlemen of our Univer- 


fity up any longer. To bed—to bed—to treat you like 
fchool-boys is an infallible way to make men of you. 

Away, left you interrupt your worthy paftors and mafters, 
fome of whom love the theme of difcipline fo well, that Pll 
anfwer for’t they’ ll talk of it till four o’clock in the morning. 


CHIMARIcus CANTABRIGIENSIS, 





* The bufine/s of a plumper is to bedixen a dead body, and 
make what the ladies call * a charming corps.” 


F2 LETTER 
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On th Reatity of RELIGION, 


LETTER I. 


AVING difcovered in nature’s works the will of its 
H great author, and what homage and obedience he ex- 
pects from all fuch as by fenfe and reafon are qualified to 
find it out, we now pafs on to enquire into the nature of 
the human frame, and the obligation every individual is un- 
der to at agreeably. Now fince men are dependent, they 
can only derive their happinefs from the fame fource that 
they do their exiftence, their faculties, powers of action, 
and the like. Their intellectual powers therefore, if they con- 
fult therm, will tellthem, that in order to be ultimately hap- 
py; they muft diligently advert to, and as faithfully obferve 
and practice, his will, in all its parts. ‘This they are to do 
out of a fenfe of his authority over them and their depen- 
dence upon him. Becaufe if the will be abfolutely uncon- 
cerned, there is no merit at all inthe action; nor is the man 
accountable for what follows; that is, he is no fubject of 
rewards and punifhments, but firictly and literally on the 
fame footing, and to be-ranged under the fame clafs, with 
neceflary and mechanical caufes. 

Or the thing may be placed and vigwed in this light; A, 
for inftance, goes to church, or performs fome religious act 
in order to avoid certain penalties, which otherwife would 
have reached him, in this world or the next; fince therefore 
the efcaping thofe penalties is the fole excitement to fuch 
particular act, it will fecure him againft the infliction of 
them. SBecaufe every purfuit deferves that for the fake of 
which it was principally, if not entirely, undertaken. But 
tho’ what was done to procure happinefs, or avert mifery, 
gives a right to the means, yet has it no concern with what 
‘will happen in time to come ; fince the obtaining or avoid- 
ing prefent, and not future, happinefs or mifery, was what 


A 
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-A defign’d by it. And whoever attains the end of any 
action, has nothing more to expect from it. 

Hence it is man’s intention, or views of acting, which 
gives his performance all its worth and credit with others. 
‘Therefore if we look not up to God, and propofe his ac- 
ceptance as the main end of our acting, however agreeable 
the matter of fuch act may be, ftill have we done nothing 
that will recommend us to his favour, and make us fuitable 
objects of that beneficence which he denies to none who are 
ii: aproper plight and difpofition for receiving the effects of it; 
fince whatever in reafon entitles to one or to the other muft 
be done out of fincere obedience to his will, and in humble 
confidence of pleafing him, From the above I would ob- 
ferve, 

tft, That divine acceptance only follows thofe ations 
which were begun, continued, and finally completed and 
perfected on the Deity’s account, or are the refult of cer- 
tain habits formed with a view to it, which in fuch a cafe 
have all the merit with the principle they are built on. 

2. That liberty is fo neceflary in the great affair of fal- 
vation, that@thout it no individuM™l has the leaft ground ta 
expect his fervices fhall be received; that is, religious obfer- 
vances or acts of worfhip are regarded by the author of our 
beings no otherwife than as they flow from full conviction 
and a free choice. 

3. That tho’ coaétive power may oblige to outward con- 
formity, yet as it is not fitted to produce inward correfpond- 
ing difpofitions, every biafs of this kind clapped on the will 
is both unneceflary and improper; becaufe fuch means can ne-= 
ver obtain the end they drive at. Whence, all coercion 
and reftraint in matters refpecting God’s favour and difplea~ 
fure cannot be right; therefore, by the terms, they muft be 
wrong. Whence, 

4thly, The unalienable right of worfhipping God accord+ 
ing to confcience, or in fuch manner, and by fuch forms, 
as cach one thinks will be moft agreeable to him. And 


every 
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every attempt in any Church to bring others into its com- 
munion otherwife than by fetting the apparent evidences of 
its fuperior acceptablenefs plainly and movingly before them, 
is what the divine doctrine of toleration highly difapproves, 
and peremptori!y forbids. 

Religion, in its moft extenfive acceptation, denotes a 
voluntary concurrence on our part with the creator’s pur- 
pofes ; or it is an intentional co-operating with him in for- 
warding fuch defigns and carrying them into a. The 
queftion which immediately offers is, what are thofe ends ? 
I anfwer, the common happinefs of all his creatures, princi- 
pally of thofe who are endow’d with reaion and agency. 
To promote this in their particular allotments, and as they 
are in ability to do it, is the whole fum and fubftance of the 
duty of a rational dependent being, looking up to God, 
and propofing his favour, or, more properly, their own 
happinefs (which is the effect of it) as the ultimate end of 
each religious act. But the impreffions of religion can no 
more be excited, than they can be preferved in full force 
and vigour, excepting by a church; that is, nothing tends 
more than worfhip 4@foree men to an everrand uniform 
difcharge of all thofe duties fowing from the relation they 
ftand in to their maker and to one another; which was 
the reafon of his conftituting it a duty. 

Or thus; man’s happinefs on the whole is the product of, 
and will be exactly proportion’d to the correfpondency of 
his aéts with the will of the Supreme Being ; this correfpon- 
dency ever varies with the views from whence he conforms; 
which again are fuited tothe flrength and juftnefs of his 
fenfe of the divine adminiftration. But this fenfe can only 
rife to fuch a degree as to become a directive influencing 
principle by religion. Worthip therefore, as a means of 
happinefs, muft be a charge he cannot be releafed from, dur- 
ing his whole confcious ftate of exiftence. ‘ ‘ 


[ To be continued, ] 
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Jo the STUD-EN T, 


Mr. STUDENT, 


T would have been a generous and more manly part, 

had you touch’d upon the foibles-of your own fex with 
regard to drefs, before you attack’d, what you are pleas’d 
to call (contrary to your own good fenfe and experience) 
the weaker veflels. Reformation, like charity, ought to 
begin at home, and we with patience hear that preacher, 
who is himfelf the great example that he draws. I humbly 
beg therefore that we may be entertained on the follow- 
ing topics in your next numbers, 


I. The enormous abomination of the Pic-rart Wie. 
II. Some confiderations on the Murr, or the beaux 


invafion on the female prerogative of foftnefs and effe- 
minacy. 


III. The affectation of fine gentlemen's wearing No 
BEARD. : 
f / 


IV. On the abfurdity of fome pretty fellows wearing their 
own Face, and of others wearing No FACE AT ALL. 


If I am not fatisfied concerning thefe, and ten thou- 
fand other abfurdities of the like nature, by you, 1 am 
determined to do my fe!f and my own fex juttice. 

Farewell, and (as the ghoft in Hamlet fays) REMEM- 


BER ME. 
ANNE L # * &@, 


Anpd so I WILL, oLp TRUE-PENNY. 


The STUDENT, 
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A 


‘A S the following original letter of the Lord High-Chana 

cellor Bacon has never yet been publifhed, and does 
honour to the memory of that great man, by fhewing His 
regard for the Univerfity of Oxrorp, tho’ he had his edu- 
cation in the other Univerfity, it cannot be deemed unwor- 
thy of a place in this collection. 


4n ORIGINAL LETTER, 


From Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Verutam) 
Lord High-Chancellor of England. 


To the Reverend UniversiTieE of OXFORD. 
A Mongft the gratulations I have received, none are 


more welcome and agreeable to me than your letters, 
wherein the lefs I acknowledg of thofe attributes you give 
mé, the more I muft acknowledg of your affection, which 
bindeth me no lefs to you, that are_profeflors of learning, 
than mine own dedication doth to learning itfelf. And 


therefore you have ee (as 
much as in me is) towards you the mefif¥ of him that is 


gone, by how much the more I take myfelf to have more 
propriety in the principal motive thereof. And for the equa- 
lity you write of, I fhall by the grace of God (far as may 
concern me) hold the ballance as equally between the two 
Univerfities, as I fhall hold the ballance of other juftice be- 
tween party and party. And yetin both cafes I muft meet 
with fome inclinations of affection, which neverthelefs fhall 
not carry me afide. And foe I cominend you to Gad’s 
goodnefs. 


Your moft loving 
GoRHAMBURY, 
April 12. 1617. And affured friend, 


FR. BACON, 
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To the STUDENT, at Oxrorp. 


My dear BroTHER, 


Am a woman.—But let it not furprize you that one of 
my fex fhould pretend to claim affinity with the Sru- 
DENT. My birth, my education, the whole ‘enour of 
imy life, and my prefent fituation, entitle me, I prefume, 
to the familiarity of a fifter. I too am a SrupeEnt: I 
am miftrefs of the Latin language, I have founded the 
depths of philofophy,and perhaps have made much greater pro- 
grefs in academical erudition, than many of your matricu- 
lated dons, whofe profound knowledge folely confifts in a 
little cap with a fhort tuft, and a large pompous grizzle 
wig. 

Cambridge for thefe forty years has been the place of my 
refidence, as it was of my nativity. When I was four 
years old, I was removed from a neighbouring village, where 
I had been nurfed, to a reputable tonfors in this town, 
whofe daughter was my aunt, and took the care of my edu- 
ation upon ai grew up I fhew’d a great propenfity ta, 
learning: every {crap of writing that came in my way was 
fure to be narrowly infpeéted ; the wig-boxes were my per- 
petual ftudy; and even the curling-papers were twifted off 
the pipes, to be fcrutiniz’d by my infatiable curiofity. My 
aunt was {fo exceflively fond of mie, that fhe fuffer’d me to 
give a loofe to my paffion for literature ; and in procefs of 
time books became my conftant employ, and my pen was 
much oftener ufed than my needle. In the courfe of my 
ftudies I was directed by a grave fellow of a colleze; wha 
ufed to come conftantly to our houfe, and with whom I © 
became fo great a favourite, that he was continually caref- 
fing me, and would often call me his child. From him I 
received my firft rudiments of knowledge, and by him I was 
gradually led from one fcience to another, till I had made 
a confiderable progrefs through the whole circle 

Numb. If. Vol. I. G - Twas 
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I was fcarce feventeen when my kind tutor died of 2 
furfeit, occafioned by feeding too freely at a gaudy. My 
aunt was inconfolable for his lofs, and faid, we were ruin’d: 
at length a marriage-fettlement was produc’d, which in- 
titled her to his fortune; and then it was firft known to me 
and the world, that myfelf was no other than the fruits of 
an union, which had fecretly conneéted them for near twenty 
years. My mother (for fo I muft call her) took poffeffion 
of his effects, which amounted to a fum fearce fufficient 
to maintainus. However, fhe refolved to continue at Cam- 
bridge on my account, and we lived together in a manner 
much genteeler than our fortune would afford. My per- 
fon (which, by the bye, I took as much pains to cultivate 
as my mind) now began to be cricd up as much as my 
parts. I was a charming, clever, fweet, {mart, witty, 
pretty creature: in fhort, I was as much feared for my wit, 
as ador’d for my beauty. From hence I had the vanity to 
fancy I could have any body I pleafed, and had therefore 
refolved within myfelf to be run away with by a noble- 
man, or a baronet at Jeaft. 

Ten years rolled away in a perpetualyggund of gaiety 
and pleafure. During this time, I faw myfelf follicited by 
a various fucceffion of dignified humble fervants ; for I was 
inacceffible to the approaches of any below the degree of 
fellow-commoner. From thefe, you may fuppofe, I had feve- 
ral advantageous propofals, which my vanity prompted me to 
reject: fome fuitors I difcarded, becaufe a better match had 
offered ; others, becaufe a better might offer; fome, be- 
caufe they had too much fenfe ; others, becaufe they had 
too little; this was too old, that too young: in fhort, 
tho’ I had refolved to make one of them happy, I could 
not pitch upon any who I thought had fufficient merit or 
fortune to purchafe fo ineftimable a favour. 

T was full twenty eight before I could perceive, that my 
lovers were lefs numerous, Jefs affiduous, and lefs opulent. 
My golden dream was in fome fort difturbed, but not va- 

nifhed, 
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nifhed ; and my hopes were yet kept alive by my vanity. 
Some few frefhmen of fortune ftill diftantly admired me 
acrofs a tea-table: a gold tuft would ftill deign to hand me 
to the concert ; and a new group of flaves, tho’ of an in- 
ferior order, were now permitted to wear my chains, and 
adorn my triumph. As the charms of my perfon de- 
creafed, I redoubled my diligence to improve thofe of 
my mind. I fpread my fnares for the underftandings 
more than the fenfes of my followers. But alas! I foon 
found, that where fortune is moft beneficent, nature is ge- 
nerally the leaft. A very few years convinced me, that 
I had out-run my game in the purfuit, and was reduced 
to the neceffity of ftarting frefh. The young fellows now 
abandoned me: ’twas no longer the fafhion to flare at 
me: if I went to any publick place, I either went alone, 
or was fquir'd by a coufin; and my name was never men- 
tion’d without the odious reproach of ‘¢ fhe has been” 
added to it. 

Time at length inured me to my misfortunes; and as I 
had little more to hope from my outward accomplifhments, 
I devoted myfelf to the perfecting my inward. This pro- 
cured me the addreiles of feveral of the feniors in the Uni- 
verfity. Tutors, deans, profefiors, and. even heads of 
houfes made me their tenders of affection. Inftead of 
my complexion, my fhape, my air, I was compli- 
mented on my good fenfe, my judgment, my learning. 
But I have yet had no better fucceis from this quarter: for 
as I found my young admirers were generous and impatient, 
my old ones, on the contrary, were clofe and deliberate ; 
they wifh’d, yet were afraid ; and tho’ warm in profeffing, 
yet their pride, or their avarice, when it came to a teft, 
always prov’d ftronger than their love. I muit therefore be 
contented to die, what the world contemptuoully ftyles, an 
old maid; for I have long fince defpair’d of the gown, and 
if I could have defcended fo low, what fhopkeceper or me- 
chani¢ would be burthen’d with a learned help-mate ? 


G 2 Tadeed, 
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Indeed, Mr. SrupEnt, I am reduced by my vanity toa 
very aukward fituation. My mother is ftill living, and the 
fmall pittance left us by my father has been gone long ago. 
We are now maintain’d chiefly by the induftry of honeft 
tonfor, my grandfather ; and I am now fore’d to employ 
my pen, as others of my fex do their needle,—to get bread. 
T have written feveral poems, novels, &c. and at pre- 
fent am engaged in eompofing fermons for a bookfeller, 
which he defigns to fell for the MS. Sermons of an emi- 
nent divine lately deceafed, warranted originals. And to 


tell you a fecret, I am that very fame Mripwirr, wha 
publifhes the Old Woman’s Magazine, which makes fo 


much noife in the world. ‘To conclude, I am a per- 
fect Swi/s in writing ; if therefore you think fit to take me 
into your feryice, Iam ready, and you may henceforward 
enrol me in your lift of auxiliaries under the name of 


na Len FEMALE STUDENT. 


Critical Obfervations upon the Song of DEBORAH. 


Res antique laudis & artis 
Ingredior, fanéos Aufus recludere fontes. 


JUDGES. Chap. V. 


2. Praife ye the Lorn for the avenging of Ifrael, when 
the people willingly offcred themfelves. 

3. Hear, O ye kings, give ear, O ye princes; IT, even I 
will fing unto the Lorn, I will fing praife to the Lorp Ged 
of I[réel. 


r HE, firft part of this Exordium is the fimple propofi- 

T tion of the whole piece. Wemay obferve, how finely 
the facred author advances from this fimple beginning to the 
endof the fifthverfe. She firft exhorts the people of J/rael 
to gratitude, then demands the attention of foreign nations. 


Hear, 
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Hear, &e. I, even I will fing unto the Lord, I wil! fing 
praife to the Lord God of Iracl. Here is one grand ftep. 
This repetition is ftrong and emphatical, and moft proper to 
exprefs a lively fenfe of gratitude. I will fing unto the Lord 
would have been weak and languid. This is not a bare 
repetition, but an improvement on the former words, the 
Lord God of Ifrael. 1 fing not of an unknown God, not a 
God of the heathen, but one who has fo often and fo fignal- 
ly difplay’d his miracles, for the prefervation of his chofen 
people J/rael. ‘Thus Mosss in his Song fays, He is my 
God, and I will prepare Him an habitation, my father’s God, 
and I will exalt Him. ‘The next ftep the author advances 
is, to a moft exalted and fublime defcription of the appear- 
ance of God. ‘The art, by which this is introduc’d, is in- 
expreffible. What greater incitement to gratitude could 
there be, than this inftance of God’s former kindnefs and 
condefcenfion, in making a covenant with his people? 
what more effectual. to engage God in the caufe of I/rael, 
than reciting the affection he had formerly fhewn? 

4. Lorn, when thou wentef? out of Seir, when thou march- 
edft out of the field of Edom, the earth trembled, and the hea- 
vens dropped, the clouds alfo dropped water. 

5. The mountains melted from before the Lorn, even that 
Sinai from before the Lorp Ged of Ifrael. 

May we not juftly cry out with Loncinus, what a pro/- 
pec is here! here are the mountains, the earth, the clouds, 
the heavens, all as it were in confufion before their fove- 
raizn. What a dreadful image is here of God in all his 
majefty! A confuming fire goes before the Lord, fo that 
mountains melt like wax, even Sinai before the Lord God of 
Tfarel. Wemay obferve here, how fhe infifts on this repe- 
tition, the Lord God of Ifracl. If we thoroughly examine 
this paflage, we fhall find every element combining to 
make up the dreadful apparatus of God. The majeftic 
motion, by which JuprreR makes the heavens tremble, is 
very noble; but the image is trifling, when compared to 

; this. 
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this. ‘The much-applauded defcription of NEPTUNE is full 
of grandeur ; the nodding-foreft, the mountain trembling, 
the fportive gambols of that wonder of the creation, the 
whale, are circumftances which ennoble and enliven the 
defcription toa high degree. But what are all thefe to the 
univerfe, which is here all in commotion? What is the 
image of a whale fporting in the fea to a mountain melt- 
ing like wax? 

From hence the facred writer proceeds in a narration, 
the conduct of which is admirably fine. An enumeration of 
the former kindnefles of God was not a fufficient incitement 
to gratitude ; but, to infpire a livelier fenfes the facred writer 
draws a parallel between the former unhappy fituation of 
their affairs and their prefent deliverance. Could the wri- 
ter better enhance the efteem of liberty, than by repre- 
fenting the inconveniencies which attended the want of it? 
Such was relapfing into idolatry. Could fhe render the 
praife more acceptable to God, than by magnifying this 
mighty act of deliverance ? 

6. In the days of Shamgar the fon of Anath, in the days of 
Jacl, the high-ways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked 
through by-ways. 

7. The inhabitants of the villages ceafed, they ceafed in 
Tfrael, until that I Deborah arofe, that I arofe a mother in 
Tjrael. 

8. They chofe new gods; then was war in the gates: was 
there a fhield or fpcar feen among forty thoufand in Ifrael ? 

Ir would be endlefs to remark every thing here. The 
narration is enliven’d with repetitions and interrogations, 
which are proper to give fpirit to difcourfe. We muft not 
efteem DrEBorAn’s {peaking of herfelf as any vain boafting, 
or claiming any fhare in this victory to herfelf. It all re- 
dounds to the glory of God, who endued her with the fpi- 
rit of prophecy, and made her have dominion over the 

£ 


people. The narration breaking off fo abruptly conveys to 


2 ° a oe if 7 "tag 
us the itrongeft pathos, and is the exactef refemblance oi 


+ 


nature. 
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nature. Anftead of that calm and eafy air, which is proper 
to narration, we are leftin fufpenfe by a queftion unan- 
fwerd. What is the reafon of this? why, nature will not 
be conceal’d. That gratitude to God and love to thofe, 
who were his happy inftruments in avenging the people of 
Jfrael, ruth fuddenly on the mind of the divine writer, and 
exclude every other thought. Can any thing be more na- 
tural than to hear her cry out in the higheft tranfports of 
paffion? 

9. My heart is toward the governors of Ifracl, that offered 
themfelves willingly among the people: Ble/s ye the Lorn. 

10. Speak ye that ride on white affes, ye that fit in judgment, 
and walk by the way. 

11. They that are delivered from the noife of archers in the 
places of drawing water ; there fhall they rebearfe the righteous 
atts of the LorD, even the righteous aéts towards the inhabi- 
tants of his villages in Ifrael: then fhall the people of the Lorp 
go down to the gates. 

12. Awake, awake Deborah: awake, awake, utter a fong: 
arife Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, thou fon of Abi- 
noam. 

Ir we nicely examine this piece, we fhall find the ftria- 
eft rules of rhetoric kept up. This part of the fong is a great 
inftance : of it. 

The facred writer, in order to infpire the officers of the 
army with the love of God and joy for the victory, firft of 
all demonftrates herfelf to be animated by thofe paffions. 
Then by a moft beautiful apoftrophe fhe addrefies thein. The 
tranfitions from one perfon to another, which we fee in 
thefe verfes, are moft perfect beauties. Loncinus fays, 
Sect. 22. When men are aéluated by any of thofe numberlefs 
paffions which are incident ta the mind, they fuctaate bere and 
there and every where; and by that flux and reflux of paffion they 
alter their thoughts, their language, and their expreffion a 
thoufand times. And, in the next fection, he fays, Changes of 
perfon are very fit ta diverfify expreffiz. In the twelfth verie, 

we 
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we read the true language of joy. Here the Sought feems 
to outftrip the writer. 

That paffion, which the facred writer faid fhe felt inward- 
ly before, now breaks forth in the moft ardent expreffions. 
That fudden tranfition to herfelf, and that hurry; which ap- 
pears in the words, gives us the trucft fenfations of the tranf- 
ports of her foul. In the midft of this, fhe thinks all ex- 
preffions are too weak to teftify her gratitude ; fhe founds as 
it were an alarm to BARAK to complete the victory, and 
give a freth inftance of gratitude to God by deftroying all 
his enemies, [ Tobe continued. ] 


An Original LETTER from CLEAVELAND, the 


Poet, to Or1iveR CROMWELL. 
Communicated by Dr. RAWLINSON. 


May it pleafe your Highnes, 

U LERS, within the circle of theire government, 
have a claim to that which is faid of the deitie: they 

have their center every where, and their circumference 
hoe where. It is in this confidence that I addrefle my felf 
to your highnes, as knowing no place in the nation is fo 
remote as not to fhare in the ubiquitie of your care; nor 
prifon fo clofe as to fhut me up from the partakeing of 
your influence. My Lord, it is my misfortune, that after 
ten years of retyrement, from being engaged in the differ- 
énce of the ftate, haveing wound my felfe up in a privatt 
teceffe, and my comporture to the publique being foe in- 
offenfive, that in all thefe times, neither feares nor jealoufies 
have fcrupled at my actions, being about three monthes 
fince at Newarke, I was fetch’d with a guard before the 
commiffioners, and fent prifoner to Yarmouth. And, if it 
be not a new offence to make enquirye wherein I offended, 
(for hitherto my faults are kept as clofe as my perfon) I 
zm induced to believe, that next to my adherence to the 
royall 
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toyall partye, the caufe of my confinement is the narrow- 
nefs of my eftate; for none ftands committed whote eftate 
can baile them: I onely am the prifoner who have no acres 
to be my hoftages. Now if my povertie be criminal, (with 
reverence be it fpoken) I muft impleade your highnes, 
whofe victorious armes have reduced me to it, as acceflary 
to my guilt. Let it fuffice, my lord, that the calamitie of 
the war hath made us poore; do not punifh us for it. Who 
ever did [edvriaree® for being ravifht? Is it not enough 
wee are ilript foe bare, but it muft be made criminal, in 
order to a feverer lath? Muft our fcarres be engraven with 
new wounds ? Muft we firft be made cripples, and then 
beaten with our own crutches? Povertie (if it be a fault) 
is its own punifhment: who fuffers for it more, payes ufe 
upon ufe. I befeech your highnes, put fome bounds to 
our overthrow, and doe not perfue the charge to the other 
world. Can the thunder be levelled foe low as our crawl- 
ing condition? Can that towering fpirit that quarried on 
kingdoms make a ftoop at us, whoare but the rubbifh of 
thofe ruines? Methinks I hear your former atchicvements 
interceding with you not to fully your glory with the tram- 
pleing on the proftrate, nor clog the wheels of your cha- 
riot with fo degenerous atriumph. The moft renowned 
heroes have ever with fuch tendernefs cherifhed their 
captaines, that theire {words did but cut out worke for theire 
curtefie. Thofe that fell by theire prowefle fprang up by 
theire favors, as if they had ftruck them down only to make 
them rebound the higher. I hope your highnes, as you are 


the ryvall of theire favors, will be noe lefle of theire virtues. 


The noblef trophy, which you can erect to your honour, is 
to raife the affiicted ; and fince you have fubdued all oppott- 
tions, it now remaines.that you fubdue your felfe, and yyith 
acts of mildnefs vanguifh your victories. It is not long fmce 

4 / 5 7 
my lord, that you knockt off the fhackles from moft of‘our 

) 5) ) 

partie; and by a grand releafe did ipreade your clemencie as 
large as your terzitories. Let not new profcriptions interrupt 
our jubilee. Let not that your lenitie be flandered es,the am- 


Vol. Il. Num). I. H * bush 
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bufh of your future rigor. For the fervice of his majeftie, 
(if it be objected) I am foe farr from excufeing it, that I 
am ready to alledge it in my vindication. I cannot con- 
ceive that my fidelitye to my prince fhould ever taint me in 
your opinion ; I fhould rather expeé it fhould recommend 
me to your favors. Had we not been faithfull to our king, 
wee could have given our felves noe fecurities to be foe to 
your highnes: you had then trufted us gratis ; whereas wee 
have nowe our former loyaltie to vofich us. You fee, my 
lord, how much I prefume on the greatnes of your fpirit, 
that dare refent my indictments with foe franke a confeffion ; 
efpecially in this whichI may foe juftly deny, that it is al- 
moft arrogancye in me to owne it: for the truth is, I was not 
quallified enough to ferve him. All that I could doe was 
but to beare a part in his fufferings, and give myfelfe upp 
to be crufht by his fall. Thus my charge is double, my 
obedience to my fovereign, and, what is the refult of that, 
my want ofa fortune. Now whatever refleions I have of 
the former, I ama true penitent for the latter. My lord, 
you fee my crimes: as to my defence, you beare it about 
you; forI fhall pleade nothing as to my juftification, but 
your highnes. Which, as it is the conftant inmate of a 
valiant breaft, if you gracioufly pleafe to extend to your 
fupplicant, in taking me out of this withering durance; your 
highnes will finde mercy will eftablifh you more than power, 
though all the daies of your life were as pregnant with vic- 
tories as your twice aufpicious third of September. 


Your highnes honeft, humble, and fubmiffive prifoner, 


JOHN CLEAVELAND. 


Frre REMARKS on th Tracepy of 
ROMEO and JULIE T. 


Y defign being chiefly to confider whether SHAKE- 
M sPEARE has been improved by the alterations lately 
made in this play, I fhall wave the difpute about the ex- 

cellencies 
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cellencies of this or that actor, the Little or the tall. In my 
opinion neither of them are fitted for the characters, as 
drawn bythe poet, but particularly the hero and heroine of 
Covent-Garden. They all feem to want, what no actor can 
truly feign, no fpeétator can thoroughly be deceived in; I 
mean that degree of puberty, which is but juft to be dif- 
tinguifhed from childhood. That Jurrer is no older than 
fourteen, we are told by her nurfe in the firft act : “* Of all 
the days in the year, come Lammas-eve at night fhall fhe be 
Jourteen.” The age of Romeo, tho’ not exprefsly marked 
by our poet, we may fuppofe to be the fame as reprefented 
in the original novel of BANDELLO, on which this tragedy 
is founded, and which, as I remember, is eighteen. In- 
deed allowances fhould be made, by confidering that the 
fcene is laid in /ta/y, a warm country, where the people 
arrive at maturity much fooner than in a colder northern 
climate: and let me add, that in SHAKESPEARE's time 
luxury, debauchery and effeminacy had not yet ftinted the 
growth, and retarded the maturity of our robuft Enc isitan- 
ceftors. However fuch artlefs fimplicity and innocence are fo 
ftrongly characterized in our two lovers, as_ plainly deter- 
mine their age to be about the time beforemention’d. Who 
therefore can help laughing to fee a mother of children ¢n- 
deavouring to impofe herfelf upon us for a raw girl juft in 
her teens, and to hear her whining in this ftrain : 

Give me my Romeo, night, and when he dics, 

Take him and cut him into little flars, &e. 
or a great huge tall creature about fix foot high, and big in 
proportion, wifhing, 

O that I were a glove upon that band, 

That I might touch that cheek. 
with a thoufand other inftances of a like nature—But in 
this I may perhaps feem hyper-critical. 

And here I could fhew the impropriety of the acters in 
fome other characters of this play. Particularly the gentle- 
man, the wit, 

That gallant fpirit, brave MERCUTIO, 
H2 
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in one houfe is an arch buffoon, and in the other a noify 
impudent coxcomb. Thus many of SHAKESPEARE’s cha- 
racters have fuffer’d from the ignorance of the players. 
BENEDICT is a mere woman-hater, Harry the eighth a 
bluff bully ; OrHeLto too was an unfeeling brute till late- 
ly, and PoLontus is ftill a filly doating old idiot. Indeed 
itis a fhame to common fenfe to fuffer that fenfible, tho’ 
officious, old courtier to be fo miferably burlefqued: fenfi- 
ble I call him on account of the whole tenour of his fpeeches, 
but particularly that in which he advifes his fon on his fet- 
ting out to travel, and which is judicioufly omitted in the 
acting ; for fuch clegant fentiments would found very auk- 
wardiy from the mouth of aMacktin or a TASWELL. 
SHAKESPEARE has always fuffered from unfkilful al- 
terations, as is plainly prov’d from many vain attempts 
which are buried in oblivion. But our theatre ftill furnifhes 
1s every feafon with a fad inftance of this truth in King 
Lear :—And I queftion whether Romeo and JuLiet has 
gain’d much by the late amendments. *Tis truc, fome 
fuperfluous faplefs branches have been lopt off; but then the 
trunk itfelf has been wounded, and the root almoft deftroy’d. 
The firft and moft palpable alteration (as 7t was repre- 
_fented) is of the very foundation of the plot. As the play is 
‘now aéted, Romeo, as foon as he appears, lets us know 
that he is deeply fmitten with the love of JuLieT; but 
when, where, or how he came to be fo, we are left to guefs 
as we can. This is ftriking at the very eflence of the ftory. 
SHAKESPEARE had reprefented his young hero entirely de- 
voted to RosALINE, who returned not his paffion ; but af- 
ter having feen Juciev at a feaft of her father’s, he be- 
came as deeply enamour’d of her ; and 
) She, whom now he loves, 
Doth give him grace for grace, and love for love, 
The other did not fo—— 
From this change of his affeCtion arifes the diftrefs 
which continues to the cataftrophe. 





ee Many 
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« Many people (fays the editor in his preface to the laft 
“¢ edition of this play) have imagined that the fuddex change 
s¢ of Romeo’s love from RosALINE to JULIET was a 
<¢ blemifh in bis charaéter: but SHAKESPEARE has dwelt 
<< particularly on it, and fo great a judge of human nature 
“ knew that to be young and inconftant was extremely natural.” 

But how ever the judgment of SHAKESPEARE may be 
impeached by fmall criticks, his invention ftands acquitted : 
for, if this change be a fault, he was led into it by Ban- 
DELLO, from whom he borrowed his ftory, and who 
dwells much more on it than our author. But “ fe great 
“\ @ judge of human nature’ knew that this was not only a 
natural, but a necefjary incident. He knew, indeed, ¢ to be 
“ young and inconflant was extremely natural ;” but he knew 
too, that the fire of love muft be extinguifhed, except it 
be fed with frefh fuel, and that the cruelty of one miftrefs 
is a foil to the fondnefs of another. Nor in reality is 
there any inconflancy in forfaking one who flichts your 
paffion, and fixing it on another who returns it; for con- 
ftancy mutt of neceffity be mutual. With refpect to the 
fuddenefs of the change, if any change is wrought, it muft, 
at the moment it is wrought, be inftantaneous ; for in fo 
violent a paffion as RomEo’s love for JuLieT, and where 
their fouls fo entirely fymphathized, there was no room for 
cool deliberation and doubtful demur. 

And that this is a neceffary incident, appears from the ab- 
furdity which arifesfrom the alteration in queftion. Romeo, 
we find as foon as he enters, is inlove with Jutrer. But 
how came he to be fo? He had /een her perhaps; but that 
he had never talked to her till the feaft of the CAPULETS, at 
the end of the firft act, appears from what fhe fays in the 
garden-fcene afterwards : 

My ears have not yet drunk an hundred words 

Of that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the found. 
And yet have the players reprefented him in the very firit 
act fo deeply fmitten, as to flea! ite the covert of a wood, 
Jout up bis windows, lock fair day light cut, se. 


Again, 
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Again, by reprefenting Romzo fo much enamour’d of 
Juier before they actually meet on the ftage, half the 
pathos is loft, and we are but half prepared for the confe- 
quent diftrefs. We are eafy on Romeo’s account, we 
know he is already wounded, captus eft, habet, and we only 
feel for JULIET : whereas, according to SHAKESPEARE’S 
original, we are in pain for both the young lovers, watch 
every motion of their fouls, and partake in every turn of 
their paffions. By being the confidents of their love from 
the very beginning, we are interefted in the unhappy iffue 
of it; and as we knew how much he had fuffer’d before 
from RosAuine’s difdain, we are now tranfported with his 
paffion for JULIET, rejoice with him in a return. of her 
affection, and Jament with him in being feperated from her. 

I fhall now proceed to point out a few miftakes (as they 
appear to me) in the other alterations, as well as in the per- 
formance of this play, without entering into a particular 
examen of the whole. 

The next material objection I have to offer is, with regard 
to the conduct of the actors in that fcene wherein Romeo 
takes his leave of JutietT. They are brought in ééte a téte 
on the platform of the ftage; whereas in SH@KESPEARE 
they are fuppofed to converfe together from a window. I 
cannot conceive but that this is as convenient a fituation for 
both of them zow, as it was for JuL1eT in the garden-/cene, 
where they firft met. In SHAKEsPEARE’s original, Romzo 
defcends from his miftrefs’s window by a ladder of ropes : 
but by the prefent management, as he is made to walk off the 
ftace coolly, a circumftance is deftroyed, which (in our au- 
thor) is noble, fublime, truly tragical, and the fpirit of 


the ancients; a circumftance, which muft have had the 


fineft effet imaginable on the audience, and have prepared 
them for the cataftrophe. It is as follows: while Romea 
is defcending, JULIET cries, 

O heav’'n! I have an ill-divining foul ; 

Methinks I fee thee, now thou rt parting from me, 

As ONE DEAD IN THE BOTTOM OF A TOMB. 


I now 
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I now come to the grand raree-fhow, at the end of the 
fourth ac. But before I take notice of that ridiculous 
piece of pageantry, let me obfere that the players have omit- 
ted one of the grandeft thoughts, perhaps, which an infpired 
genius could conceive. This, forfooth, is removed for a com- 
mon-place fentiment and hackney’d exclamation. Old Ca- 
PULET finding his daughter dead, (as he believ’d) addrefles 
himfelf to Count Paris, who was that very morning to 
have married her, in this fpeech, as it ftands alter'd from 
the original : 

O fon, thenight before thy wedding-day, 

Death has embrac’d thy wife : fhe, there fhe lies, 

Flower as foe was, nipp’d in the bud by him! 

O Juxietr, oh my child, my child! 
Now the misfortane is, that the old father had ufed almof: 
the fame expreffion not three lines before. 

Death lies on her, like an untimely froft 

Upon the fweeteft flower of the field. 
But in SHAKESPEARE the lines ftand thus : 

O fon, the night before thy wedding-day 

Has death lain with thy wife: fee, there jhe lies 

( Flower as fhe was) deflower'd now by him! 

DEATH IS MY SON-IN-LAW. 
Can any thing be grander than this laft hemiftich? There is a 
thought in one of SApPHo’s epigrams exactly paraile! to this. 

Tipados ade xévicy tay Oy» TIPO TAMOIO OANOYEAN 

Aékalo TIEPEE®ONAL xvaveog OAAAMOD. 

Our poet is particularly fond of thefe figurative expreffions. 
In this play we may find feveral images fimilar to that of 
death is my fon-tn-law. As for inftance, 

Affiiétion is enamour’d of thy parts,——— 

And toou art wedded to calamity. —— 

Happinets gourts thee in ber best array.-— 
fo whey Romero fees Jutiet lying (as he thought 


ght dead) in 
the tomb, he expreffes his furprize at {eeing her fo beautiful, 








in the following bo!d but juft fpeech, which is omitted at 
our playhoufes : 


Ih hy 
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Why art thou yet fo fair ?—fhall I believe 
That unfubftantial death is amorous, 

And that the lean abborred monfter keeps 
Thee here in dark, to be his paramour? 

I now proceed to confider the grand funeral dirge, which 
is introduced in both houfes with a rival magnificence and 
ofentation, of which I dont doubt but the managers took the 
hint from the concluding lines of the fourth a&. Accord- 
inzly along proceflion of monks, friers, &c. &c.8&c. accom- 
panied with mufick, is made to pafs over the ftage. But, 
what end is all this farce and fhew to anfwer ? If it be calcu- 
lated to pleafe the eye and ear only, and not defigned to have 
2 proper tragical effe€t on the mind of the audience, nor 
contributes to the carrying on or denouement of the plot, it 
isabiurd, and ridiculous. This is really the cafe: for in- 
ftead of being affected with that ferioufnefs, which a real 
funeral might produce, we muft rather laugh at fo much 
pomp and expence beftowed on JuLigrtT, whom we know 


is not dead, the frier and the audience being the only per- 
fons in the fecret. In fhort, if there is any diftrefs ftirring, 
the candle-fnuffers and fcene-fhifters, who affifted as chief 
mourners, havc it all to themfelves. 


Before I conclude thefe remarks, I muft confefs that the 
additional fcene in the laft aét, between the two lovers at 
the tomb is very happily imagined, and excites both pity 
and terrour, the two principal objects of tragedy. But 
the merit of it is chiefly due to Orway, who in his Caius 
Marius (founded on this drama) firft gave the hint of it, 
and from whom the moft ftriking paflages are dire€ly 
borrowed. This the £ditor might have had the honetty to 
own: for tho’ he is pleafed to fay “ the favourable reception it 
“¢ had met with from the publick induced the writer to print it,” 
any one who confults the abovementioned tragedy will tee 
he is little more than a bare tranfcriber. 


London, Oé?. 20. 1750. THEATRICUS. 
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To Mifs **** *, one of the Chichefter Graces. 
Written in Good-Woed gardens, in Séptember, 1750. 
By Mr. LUN. 


I, 
« E hills that overlook the plains, 
“sc Y Where Wealth and Gothic Greatnefs reigns ; 
“© Where Nature’s hand by Art is check’d, 
“© And Tafte herfelf is architect ; 
“ Ye fallows grey, ye forefts brown, 
« And feas thatthe: vaft profpeét crown ; 
“¢ Ye freight the foul with fancy’s ftore, 
** Nor can fhe one idea more!” 






















II. 
I faid—when deareft of her kind 

(Her form the picture of her mind) 
CHLOoRIs approach’d—the landfkip flew. 
All nature vanifh’d from my view. 

She feem'd all nature to comprize ; 

Her lips—her beauteous breafts—her eyes, 
That rous’d, and yet abath’d defire, 
With liquid, languid, living fire! 

























II. 
But then—her voice—how fram’d ¢’ endear ! 
The mufick of the Gods to hear! 

Wit that fo pierc’d without offence! 

So brac’d by the ftrong nerves of fenfe ! 
Patias with Venus play’d her part, 

To rob me of an honeft heart ; 

Prudence and paffion jointly ftrove, 

And reafon was th’ ally of love. 


Vol. II. Numb. II. 
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IV. 
Ah me! thou fweet delicious maid, 
From whence fhall I follicit aid? 
Hope and defpair alike deftroy, 
One kills with grief, and one with joy. 
Celeftial Cutoris, nymph divine, 
To fave me the dear tafk be thine: 
Tho’ conqueft be the woman’s care, 
The angel's glory is to fpare. 


4 DIALOGUE between the Porr and his SERVANT, 
In imitation of Horace, Sat. ix. Book ii. 
By the Jate Mr. CurisToPHER Pitt. 


SERVANT. 
IR,——TI’ve long waited in my turn to have 
A word with you—but I’m your humble flave. 
PoeET. 
What knave is that? My rafcal ! 
SERVANT. Sir, ’tis I, 
No knave, nor rafcal, but your trufty Guy. 
Port. 
Well, as your wages ftill are due, I'll bear 
Your damn’d impertinence, this time of year. 
SERVANT. 
Some folks are drunk one day, and fome for ever, 
And fome, like W*****, but twelve years together. 
Old EvrREMonND renown’d for wit and dirt, 
Would change his living oft’ner than his fhirt ; 
Roar with the rakes of ftate a month, and come 
To ftarve another in his hole at home. 
So rov’d wild Buck1nGHAM, the publick jeft, 
Now fome inn-holder’s, now a monarch’s gueft ; 
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His life and politicks of ev’ry fhape, 
This hour a Roman, and the next an ape. 
The gout in ev'ry limb from ev’ry vice, 
Poor N**** hir’d a boy to throw the dice. 
Some wench forever ;—and their fins in thofe 
By cuftom fit as eafy as their clothes. 
Some fly like pendulums from good to evil, 
And in that point are madder than the devil : 
For they 

PoET. 

To what will thefe wife maxims tend ? 

And where, fweet fir, will your reflections end ? 

SERVANT. 
In you. 


Port. 
In me, you knave? make out your charge. 
SERVANT. 
You praife low living, but you live at large. 


Perhaps you fcarce believe the rules you teach, 
Or find it hard to practice what you preach. 
Scarce have you paid one idle journey down, 
But without bufinefs you’re again in town. 
If none invite you, fir, abroad to roam, 
Then—Lord, what pleafure ’tis to read at home ! 
And fip your two half-pints with great delight 
Of beer at noon, and muddled port at night. 
From Encombe JOHN comes thund’ring at the door, 
With—Sir, my mafter begs you to come o’er, 
To pafs thefe tedious hours, thefe winter nights ; 
Not that he dreads invafions, rogues, or fprites. 
Strait for your two beft wigs aloud you call, 
This ftiff in buckle, that not curl‘d at all. 
And where the devil are the fpurs ? you cry, 
And pox! what blockhead laid the bufkins by? 
On your old batter’d mare you'll needs be gone, 
(No matter whether on four legs or none) 

14 
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Splafh, plunge, and ftumble, as you fcour the heath, 

All fwear at Morden ’tis on life and death : 

As fierce thro’ Wareham ftreets you fcamper on, 

Raife all the dogs-and voters in the town ; 

Then fly for fix long dirty miles as bad, 

That Gorfe and King/ton gentry think you mad. 

And all this furious riding is to prove 

Your high refpeét, it feems, and eager love: 

And yet that mighty honour to obtain, 

Banks, SHAFTSBURY, DopINGTON may fend in vain. 

Before you go, we curfe the noife you make, 

And blefs the moment that you turn your back. 

Meantime your flock depriv’d of heav’nly food, 

As we of carnal, ftarve and ftray abroad : 

Left to your care by providence in vain, 

You leave them all to providence again, 

As for myfelf, I own it to your face, 

I love good eating, and J take my glafs: 

But fure ’tis ftrange, dear fir, that one fhould be 

Tn you amufement, but a crime in me. 

All this is bare refining on a name, 

‘To make a difference where the fault’s the fame. 

My father fold me to your fervice here, 

For this fine livery and four pounds a year. 

A livery you fhould wear as well as I, 

And this I'll prove, but lay your cudgel by. 

You ferve your paffions. ‘Thus without a jeft 

Both are but fellow-fervants at the beft. 

Yourfelf, good fir, are play’d by your defires, 

A meer tall puppet dancing on the wires. 

Poet. 

Who at this rate of talking can be free ? 
SERVANT. 

The brave, wife, honeft man, and only he. 

All elfe are flaves alike, the world around, 

Kings on the throne, and beggars on the ground. 


He 
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He, fir, is proof to grandeur, pride, or pelf, 
And (greater ftill) is mafter of himfelf: 
Not to and fro by fears and factions hurl’d, 
But loofe to all the interefts of the world : 
And while the world turns round, entire and whole 
He keeps the facred tenour of his foul ; 
In every turn of fortune ftill the fame, 
As gold unchang’d, or brighter from the flame: 
Colleéted in himfelf, with godlike pride, 
He fees the darts of envy glance afide ; 
And fix’d like 4tlas, while the tempefts blow, 
Smiles at the idle ftorms that roar below. 
One fuch you know, a layman to your fhame, 
And yet the honour of your blood and name. 
If you can fuch a character maintain, 
You too are free,—and I’m your flave again. 
But when in Brun’s feign’d battles you delight 
More than myfelf to fee two drunkards fight, 
Fool, rogue, fot, blockhead, or fuch names are mine, 
Yours are a connoifleur, or deep divine. 
I’m chid for loving a luxurious bit, 
The facred prize of learning, worth, and wit : 
And yet fome fell their lands thefe bits to buy ; 
Then pray who fuffers moft from luxury? 
I’m chid, ’tis true; but then I pawn no plate, 
I feal no bonds, I mortgage no eftate. 
Befides high living, fir, muft wear you out 
With furfeits, qualms, a fever, or the gout. 
By fome new pleafures are you ftill engrofs’d, 
And when you fave an hour you think it loft. 
To fports, plays, races, from your books you run, 
And like all company except your own. 
You hunt, drink, fleep, or (idler ftill) you rhyme: 
Why ?—but to banifh thought, and murder time. 
And yet that thought which you difcharge in vain, 
Like a foul loaded piece, recoils agam. 

Porr, 
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Poet. 
Tom, fetch a cane, a whip, a club, a ftone,— 
SERVANT. 
For what ? 
Port. 
A fword, a piftol, or a gun: 
I'll fhoot the dog. 


’ 


SERVANT. 

Lord, who would be a wit? 

He’s in a mad, or in a rhyming fit. 
Poet. 

Fly, fly, you rafcal, for your fpade and fork ; 
For once I'll fet your lazy bones to work. 
Fly, or Ill fend you back without a groat 
To the bleak mountains where you firft were caught. 


The TRIAL of Cuaucer’s Guosr. 


Sung at Vaux-Hall immediately after the * RECANTATION ; 
by Mr. Lowe, Mifs Norris, and Mifs SrePHENsoNn. 


By the Author of the RECANTATION. 


Mifs Norris. 
HOU traitor, who with the fair-fex haft made war, 
Come forward, and hold up your hand at the bar ; 
By a jury of damfels you now muft be try’d, 
For having your betters traduc’d and bely’d. 


Mifs SrepHENSON. 

How could’ft thou fuch bafe defamation devife, 
And not have the fear of our fex in your eyes! 
Is all decency gone——all good breeding forgot ? 
Speak, varlet, and plead Art thou guilty or not? 





* See Number VI. Vel. I. page 13%. 
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Mr. Lowe. 

Not guilty I plead—but fubmit to the laws, 

And with pleafure [ yield to thefe fair ones my caufe ; 

But ftill, that my trial more juft may appear, 

Speak Jouder and fafter, or how fhould I hear? 
Mifs Norris. 

Haft thou not prefum’d to alarm each bright toaft, 

By the conjuring up of anold Englifh ghoft; 
And made fufty CHAUCER, without a pretext, 
Snarl pofthumous nonfenfe againft the fair-fex ? 

Mifs STEPHENSON. 

Haft thou not prefum’d to alarm each bright maid, 
With that common-place trafh, that each virgin mutt fade ; 
And, without fear or wit, moft afluming and bold, 
Haft dar’d to fuggeft that we paint and we {cold ? 

Mr. Lowe. 

For want of experience, when I was but young, 
Perhaps, fuch /rrange fal/boods might drop from my tongue ; 
But when I recanted for all my fins paft, 

I thought I had made you amend; at the laft. 
Mifs Norris. 

I'll promife you, friend, you fhall duly be paid 

For the ample amends that you lately have made ; 
I find by your fhuffling the whole charge is true, 
So I bring you in guilty without more ado. 

Mifs SrePHENsoN. 

Tronical wits, like deftroyers of game, 
When they hide in a bufh, ’tis to take furer aim— 
By his fhuffling I find too the whole charge is true, 
So I bring him in guilty as willing as you. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Convicted I ftand, and fubmit to my fate ; 
And fain would repent, but I find it too late; 
If death then, alas! is to be my reward, 
Why, then T muft die—but, by Jovag, I'll die hard. 

Mifs 
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Mifs STEPHENSON. 
Since to lengths fo unbounded his malice he carried, - 
To hang him were kindnefs— 
Mifs Norris. 
No, let, let him be married, 
To fome mufty old maid, that’s the dee’l of a fhrew, 
That will fcold him— 
Mifs SrEPHENSON. 
And beat him, 
Mifs Norris. 
And cuckold him too. 
Both together. 
To fome mufty old maid, that’s the dev’l of a fhrew, 
That will {cold him, and beat him, and cuckold him too. 


ALETTER wa FRIEND, 


On his fending to borrow a Goury SHOE. 


By Mr. §. P. of Guilford. 


Had indeed three years ago 

An eafy fhoe, and painful toe; 
Ah fool, I cry’d, fhall I endure 
A grief, fo well I know to cure? 
When gravy meats, and wine’s excefs 
Shall fullnefs on the nerves imprefs, 
Sure diet fpare and water gruel 
Mutt ’bate the flame, by ’bating fuel, 
I vow’d to abftinence the fway, 
And gave the ufelefs fhoe away. 
The fecret in this fentence lies, 
Would you be happy? firft be wife. 
I put the recipe to teft, 
And find it ftand——probatum ¢f?. 
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Would the wife thing call’d man beware, 
He'd fhun the bait, and ’fcape the fnare. 
Perhaps you'll fay, that’s taking flight, 
Before the eriemy’s in fight : 

Not fo ; by cutting off fupplies, 

Without a blow an army dies. 

But if he’ll chufe the road to pain, 

Nor wanton appetite reftrain, 

He muft upon the bed he made 

In forrow certainly be laid. 

Refolv’d, I found I could abftain, 

Arid guide my brute with fingle rein. 

Thus prudent conduc fet me free, 

What more you'd know; come learn of me. 
If once again you're bleft with eafe, 
You may enjoy it whilft you pleafe ; 
If to the vomit you return; 

Tod late for pity you may mourn: 
The fhoe, the fubjeét of requeft, 
Pve no fuch thing. But, fir, I ieft 


Yours, &c. 


A#nODEon PUBLICK SPIRIT. 


To the Honourable — — — — 


I; 
AN you be obftinately juft, 
Whether by friends carefs’d or curs'd, 
Unfafhionably true ? ; 
Though fool’s fhould fcorn you, wits fhould faeer, _ 
Neither their ftorn, nor laughter fear, 
Whate’er they fay or do? 
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Il. 
When falfhood comes with fpecious lies, 
Can you fee thro’ the clofe difguife, 
‘And bare the fhamelefs face ? 
n hypocrites with fly deceit, 
Can you expofe the latent cheat, 
And drag them to difgrace? 


TXT) 
VV 


Ii. 
With you the patriot-foul, which ftrung 
DEMOSTHENES’ or TULLY’s tongue, 
Proclaiming virtue’s caufe ? 
And would you for our freedom roar, 
Should thund’ring Puitipe fhake the doer, 
Or CaTALINE oppofe? 


IV. 
But no authority defpife, 
Merely becaufe you cannot rife 
A minifter of fate: 
Nor out of wantonnefs, or fpite, 
Vote every thing as wrong, or right, 
As fuits yonr love, or hate? 


V. 


Can you defert in others fee, 

Though, in fome points, you don’t agree, 
And take a different turn ? 

Does no affection wafp your mind, 

To none, but your own follies, blind, 
With love alone to burn? 
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VI. 
Still can your heart with virtue glow, 
And ftill benevolent o’erflow 
With pity to mankind ; 
And can it feel for deep diftrefs, 
Still burn with zeal to make it lefs, 
Not once to Ser confin’d? 


Vil. 
Can you a gen’rous foe forgive, 
Pardon the crime, and bid him live, 
Regarding ftifl his youth; 
And not your deareft friend difown, 
For principles unlike your own, 
Only a friend to truth? 


Vill. 
Can you from others rights refrain, 
Nor fix on innocence a ftain, 
Though none your aéts regard ; 
Can you the helplefs happy make, 
Do good alone for virtue’s fake, 
Should none that good reward? 


IX. 
Can you with decency fubmit 
To what the Deity thinks fit, 
In mercy, to impart? 
Can you, whate’er he tenders, like 
Even to kifs the hands that ftrike, 
Improving from the fmart? 


K 2 
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X. 
Con you, in native virtue wrapt, 
From earth to heav’nly regions rapt, 
A frowning world defy ; 
Without a ftruggle of remorfe, 
Behind you leave a ufelefs corfe, 


And truft pofterity ? 


XI. 
Say that you can be bold, fhine forth 
A fpirit of fuperior worth, 
To no one vice inclin’d! 
In Britifh annals you will ftand 
A pattern to a vicious land, 
A fatire on mankind. 


E. C. Nov. 8. 1750. J. F. 


The Spercn of Paut the Apoftle to the Athenians. 


ACTS, Chap. xvii. Ver. 22. Paraphrafed. 


T TEN D, ye men of Athens, to the words 

Of artlefs truth, and oh! with patience hear 
A ftranger’s voice. Too prone your genius feems 
To fervile dread of numerous Deities, 
Though unexplored their nature and their powers. 
Around this city while I curious ftray’d, 
Your temples marking, and your coftly fhrines 
And various rites, an altar I beheld 
With verdant wreaths and votive offerings crown’d, 
The vain infcription bore to Gop UNKNowN. 

That Gop, whom ye, from reafon long eftrang’d, 

In unavailing ignorance adore, 
Him I to all prcclaim. Th’ ETERNAL ONE. 
cart Who 
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Who bade this goodly frame exift, who fix’d 
The glorious ever burning lamps on high, 
Dwells not in temples rear'd by mortal hands 
With majefty diminifh’d: him the earth 
And utmoft heavens acknowledge Lorp oF ALL. 
Nought all the pompous watte of facrifice, 
Vain pageantry! that being can avail, 
Whofe happinefs beyond the fartheft ken 
Of time endures, from whom our vital breath, 
And every good dependent man enjoys. 
- He from one family, one parent ftock, 
Wide o’er this earth the fons of men diffus’d; 
He to their diftant habitations gave 
Th’ appointed limits, while at his command, 
Or nations perifh, or new empires rife. 
To know their maker, ‘to explore the ways 
Of matchlefs goodnefs, fuch the pleafing tafk 
To men affign’d, nor far from human fearch 
Is plac’d the GopHEAD; felt within each breaft 
Is Gon’s exiftence, for in him our life, 
And powers of motion, and our being are: 
We ARE His OFFsPRING, fo your far-fam’d bard 
Aratus fung; if we, tho mortal, boaft 
Lineage Celeftial, how vain the thought, 
By man’s device, or fculpture’s mimic art, 
To frame the likenefs of Divinity. 

While ignorance prevail’d, while o’er the world 
Its darknefs intellectual error fpread, 
Our gracious father view’d with pitying eye 
Bewilder’d mortals, nor each failing mark’d, 
In chattifement inexorably juft: 
Now to religion’s long-negle&ted paths 
Man he recalls, and wills that all repent. 
‘The day he has ordain’d, the folemn day 
Of retribution; Jesus, chofen judge, 
Shall every virtue, every crime unfold, 
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Our actions ponder, and pronounce our doom. 
From heaven this Jesus, mighty ftranger came, 
His nature glorious and ineffable 

In human femblance veil’d, he dwelt on earth 
Lowly in goodnefs, yet his wond’rous deeds 
Aloud his great original proclaimed : 

And when by rulers cruel and unjuft 
Condemn’d, unheard, the patient victim fell, 
As Gop had promis’d, as of old the voice 
Of prefcient fages fpake, he death o’ercame, 
Burft his fepulchral bands and rofe to life. 


2606. 


Th CARNATION and SLUG. 


On an old lady’s telling Dexia fhe look’d ill after a cold. 


OME men there are with moderate wealth content, 
Who afk no more than what’s for comfort meant : 
Such, e’er old age, dare wifely to retreat, 
And feek amufements in a country feat. 
One of this fort, a florift, once I knew, 
Whofe pleafures daily with his flowers grew : 
Above the reft, a fair Carnation fhone, 
Stream’d with gay colours, beautifully blown ; 
This was fo much his pride, fo much his care, 
One would have thought—he too was rooted there, 
At length an eaft-wind blew: the barb’rous wind 
Salutes the fair, but ruin leaves behind ; 
Like rotten beaus moft cruel when moft kind. 
It ficken’d foon: ah! foon its hue,was gone ; 
It’s beauties faded in the morning fun : 
The infects too, devouring filthy race, 
Carp’d at the ruins of it’s lovely face, 
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An ancient Slug firft feiz’d the tender plant, 
(Envious of charms, of which fhe felt the want) 
And thus fhe fpoke——** Vain glory of the fpring, 
“¢ Where’s thy vermilion now, thou tawdry thing? 
« Where’s the gay red, which made the rofe look pale ? 
«¢ And white more fair than lillies of the vale ?” 
More fhe’d have faid, but that the florift came 
With eager hatte to fave his garden’s fame. 

At his approach the bufy infects fled, 

The Slug too ftrove to hide her ugly head. 

By care reftor’d, the flower reviv’d again, 

And crowns, unrivall’d yet, th’ enamell’d plain. 


‘TWICKENHAM. 


Yo CH L @ &, 


b 

Elieve me GHLOE, and attend, 
B (My tale may make you more my friend :) 
Laft night, when fleep had fet me free, 
From every other care but thee ; 
Methought at morning’s dawn you came, 
Your drefs, your air the very fame; 
Surpriz’d, I had not what to fay ; 
But words at laft thus found their way. 


II. 
What means this vifit; lovely gueft, 
Say am I happy or unbleft ? 
An hour of joy I ne’er can find, 
While you're relentlefs and unkind ; 
Where e’er the injur’d SrREPHON flies, 
Your much lov’d image meets my eyes ; 
You haunt the grove and cryftal ftream, 
My thought by day, by night my dream. 
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Il. 

Long time my faithful vows I made, 

No kiffes fince thofe vows repaid, 

And yet I fondly held my chain, 

With fcarce a {mile to footh my pain. 

Juft as you look fevere or gay, 

I hope or languifh all the day ; 

But fix a period to my care, 

And take the foft complying air. 


IV. 
T come, the generous fair reply’d, 
‘To Grown with love the truth I try’d ; 
I {corned your vows, and feem’d unkind 
For falfe are men, and vows are wind ; 
Yet dare believe a fhepherd true, 
Who loves, who promifes like you : 
My heart fhall now your pains repay, 
And hymen bind the knot to day. 


END of the fecond number. 





